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THE BUSH ON FIRE! 


telry which we have before introduced into these 
pages under the denomination of Parker’s Inn. 
| _ FRANK ON MIS WAY TO FAIRY MEADOWS.—-A BUSH FIRE. It was about an hour before noon, and on the 
We take up another thread of our story, and request | same day as that to which our immediately-fore- 
our readers to accompany us once more to the hos- | going chapters relate, that Frank Layton rode up 
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to the inn, and, seeuring his horse, entered, to | falling on the apparently forbidding soil of such a 


find himself face to face with Mr. Braey’s Irish | human soul, had implanted 
| imparted new aims. Or, in other words, that “ the 


hutkeeper. 


new principles and 


“ You here, Larry!” exclaimed Layton,im much , Sun of Righteousness,” having arisen “ with heal- 
surprise; “nothing going wrong at Hunter's | ing in his wings,” had begun at last to disperse 


Creek, I hope P” 

“ Not a morsel of it, misther Layton; only the 
masther sint me here yestherday, and, sis he, 
‘You're to wait till the overseer’—that’s you, sir— 
‘comes to the fore, and thin you're to follow his 
directions.’ ” 

** Directions about what, Larry P” 

* About what’s in the letther he writ; and, 
thrue for ye, that’s what I hadn’t the sinse to give 
you at onct,” said Larry, fishing in his pocket for 
the note, which at length he found, and put into 
Frank’s hand. 

It was a short epistle, and ran thus: —“ Dear Lay- 
tou, I believe I may congratulate you on becoming 
the owner, or part owner, of Fairy Meadows. If so, 
I should advise you to turn off at Parker’s Inn, and 
take possession at once; for the stock-keeper who 
is left in charge is not to be trusted. As I rather 
suspect that Barnes had an inkling for the dig- 
gings, and so will not be with you on your return, 
you had better take Larry—he is both honest and 
sober, you know—and keep him till you are other- 
wise provided. He is willing to serve you in 
this.” 

The note contained little besides this, exeept 
kind e ions of from Mr. % 
liberal offers of assistance, which Frank did not 
read without some emotion. But it altered his 
route ; and, halting only long enough to give his 
horse breathing-time and a feed, and himself and 
Larry a mid-day meal, he was presently again in 
the saddle, and, accompanied by the Irishman, 
was pushing in the direction of Fairy Meadows, 
by which designation the farm of Morris and 
M‘Weevil was known; and which, it may be 
remembered, was at a distance of twenty miles, 
rough calculation, across the bush. 

For some time, the two bushmen advanced in 
silence. Frank had much to think of. It was 
not many years since he had landed in Australia, 
a stranger, and comparatively destitute. Within 
those few years he had sometimes given way to 
despondency and regret; but he had, neverthe- 
less, striven, and struggled, and hoped. And 
now brighter pr seemed opening before 
him. One, at least, of the dreams of his ambition 
would shortly be fulfilled. He would have a home, 
though, perhaps, a solitary one. That he was in- 
debted for this advance in his circumstances to 
the gratitude partly, and partly also to the pro- 
vidence, of an almost entire stranger—one, too, 
whom he had, when thinking of him at all, thought 
of as a reckless and unprincipled prodigal—was to 
him simply astonishing. And the more he thought 
of it, and recalled to mind the self-abandoned and 
dissipated youth with whom he had met at the 
road-side tavern, contrasted with the frank and 
gentlemanly and sober-spirited Percy Effingham, 
with whom he had recently parted on terms 
of friendship at Melbourne, the more bewilder- 
ing it seemed. Possibly he might have taken 
extreme impressions in either instance: but enough 
that was inexplicable remained, unless, as he might 
hope and believe, the influences of divine grace, 








| 





the thick mists of folly which had obscured and 

oisoned all that an early and virtuous education 
Fad at one time effected. Or, in other words 
still, that the prodigal had, by the same mighty 
energy, been brought to himself, and, bethinking 
of his miserable condition, had humbled himself 
before Him who sees and encourages the returning 
sinner “ while he is yet a great way off.” 

And Frank would have a home—perhaps a 
solitary one: and then you cannot blame him if a 
vision of his friend Challoner’s sister flitted before 
him, and a home no longer solitary. He would 
not dwell upon this, however. 

But one thing was nearer its accomplishment 
than, a week or two before, he would have ven- 
tured to believe. In leaving England, Frank had 
wisely considered the separation as final—regard- 
ing his native land as no longer his home. He 
had calculated that, in all probability, the pros- 
perity at which he aimed would advance by such | 
progressive degrees that, before the desirable event | 
of competency could release him from the necessity 
for further exertion, mducements to remain in the 
land of his adoption would be stronger than any 
lingering attachment he might have for that which | 


and | he had left behind him. But the cherished hope | 


of his heart had beem to prepare for his mother a | 
home in Australia; and the greatest uneasiness he | 
had felt in the apparently slow progress he had made | 
was, that this hope was indefinitely deferred. As | 
he rode onward, then, every step taking him nearer | 
to Fairy Meadows, he became gradually lost to | 
surrounding objects, in the formation and fanciful 

fruition of plans by which his dream of filial affec- 

tion might speedily he realised. 

From this state of abstraction he was roused 
by his companion, who, tired of the silence, at 
length broke it, and dispersed for atime Frank’s 
bright but thickly-crowded fancies. 

“Tt isn’t meself that likes to be riz out of a 
drame, misther Frank, when it’s a pleasant one, 
such as yours is; but maybe, when you have 
dramed your drame out, you would spake ten 
words.” 

“ A hundred, Larry, if it will be any gratifica- 
tion to you. I beg your pardon for my forgetful- 
ness; I believe I was ing, as you say; but 
how could you tell that my dream was a pleasant 
one ?” 

“Asy to see that, misther Layton. It was 
mighty plased you looked, anyway. And maybe, 
sir, now would be the good time to ask a favour.” 

“ What is it?” Frank demanded. 

“ About the big hut, misther Layton ; and the 
bit of ground, and the shape or two—the poor 
bastes.” 

“T understand you; you are really going to be 
married, then P” 

“ Not a bit of doubt of it, sir,” said Larry. 

“T’ll speak to Mr. Bracy about the cottage and | 
ground, and there will be no difficulty about the | 
sheep. You are a happy man, Larry. But after | 
all, you may as well be your own spokesman; for 
you know I am going to leave Hunter’s Creek. 
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* T thought as much, sir, when the masther says, 
‘Maybe, Larry, misther Layton will be keeping 
you at Fairy Meadows a bit.’ Thim Fairy Mea- 
dows is the very beauty of a place, thinks I, for 
little Fairy’s misthress, the swate darling that 
always has the good word for man and baste. It’s 
you is the happy man, misther Layton.” 

“T don’t know what should put such thoughts 
into your head,” said Layton, inwardly vexed at 
the man’s penetration and disposition to refer to a 
secret which he had, until lately, believed was 
securely locked in his own breast. “I am sure,” 
he added, “ that I have never given you reason to 
believe that Fairy’s mistress is more to me than 
any other lady, and you will oblige me by not 
making such a supposition a subject of conversa- 
tion.” 

“That’s quare, now,” replied Larry, who was 
altogether incapable of understanding Frank’s 
extreme sensitiveness; “ but I'll do your bidding, 
misther Layton : and maybe you wouldn’t care to 
know that young misther Matson and misther Ir- 
ving, and the mistress from Little Argyle, and a cer- 
tain other young lady, were all congregated” 

“Tt is not worth while,” said Frank, who has- 
| tened to change the conversation, and succeeded 
| at length in fixing it on Larry’s future prospects, 
which were evidently depicted on the hutkeeper’s 
mind in gay and lively colours. 

In the midst of an animated discussion, a sound 
like the stirring of a distant wind in the high tops 
of the forest trees attracted the attention of the 
travellers. They were passing through a consider- 
| able extent of tall scrub, which shut out on either 
| side the sky view; and, merely remarking that 
the sound of wind betokened a speedy change of 
atmosphere, Frank was proceeding with the sub- 
ject which had for the moment been interrupted, 
when a louder commotion in the air, and a hurried 
exclamation from his companion, again suspended 
the conversation and arrested their progress. 

This latter but for a moment, however. With- 
out wasting breath, the bushmen simultaneously 
|| struck spurs into their horses, and rapidly made 
| way through the forest. Fortunately for the 
|| extreme haste which they desired to make, the 
track, though narrow, was sufficiently marked 
and tolerably level ; and in the course of a quarter 
of an hour, the bushmen ascended a rising ground 
comparatively open, and, checking for the first 
time their heated and panting horses, they looked 
around, and broke the silence which had during 
| the _ been interrupted only by a few hurried 
| words, 








“Tis thrue enough, misther Layton,” said the 
hutkeeper ; “the bush is on fire, and galloping 
on like mad the blazes are; and a mighty awful 
Toaring itmakes. This bates the flood to my think- 
Ing.” 


There was sufficient cause for some degree of | 


alarm. From the eminence on which they halted, 
Frank cast his eyes upon a wide extent of forest 
and scrub, over which hung a dark and ever-shift- 
Ing canopy of smoke. At different and distant 
quarters, fierce fires were raging and rapidly 
speeding —here, running along the ground with 

most incredible rapidity, and there, sending up 
| Yast tongues of flame, which wrapped round the 
| tallest trees, and darted from tree top to tree top 














in lightning-like flashes. The deep, hollow, unre- 
mitted roar of the conflagration heightened the 
terrors of the scene; and a sense of imminent 
peril, for a moment, blanched the cheeks of our 
travellers. 

There was but little time for deliberation. The 
fire was advancing rapidly around them, and ap- 
peared to be hemming them in. In a few minutes 
it would probably reach the spot on which they 
had halted ; and, in whatever direction they looked, 
there was the same unbroken forest to attract 
and feed the danger. To return by the way they 
entered the bush was as full of hazard as to press 
on ; it was difficult, indeed, to determine in which 
quarter to look for comparative safety. 

“If we were at Fairy Meadows,” said Frank, 
“we might be safe enough. The bush breaks off 
before we get there, and there is enly dry grass, 
which a scorching wouldn’t hurt in the long-run.” 

“And how far may we be from thim darlin’ 
meadows, misther Layton P” asked Larry: “’tis 
pleasant they would look jist now, I’m thinking.” 

“We may be ten miles from the run,” said 
Frank ; “and eight of them through the bush 
where the fire is raging fiercest. It won't do to 
attempt that, I’m afraid.” 

“The horses is mighty impatient, sir,” said 
Larry ; “and ’tis sinsible bastes they are. Maybe 
beyont them hills we might fall in with a bit of 
clare ground to make a city of rifuge. My belafe 
is, that the longer we stay the worse it will be.” 

“On with you, then,” exclaimed Layton, giving 
his horse the head; and, the next minute, the 
bushmen had plunged into the thick scrub, be- 
yond which, at some miles’ distance, lay a range 
of wooded hills, while for the present the wide 
space between was free from fire. 

In another half hour they were urging their 
horses up the steep ascent towards which they 
had been fleeing, till, once more, they stopped to 
breathe and reconnoitre. Fast as they had tra- 
velled, the fire was not far behind them. It spread 
below them like a sea, sending up heavy clouds of 
smoke which overhung the valley, and showers of 
sparks and blazing embers, which, floating for a 
while on the breeze, and then falling on the dry and 
sun-scorched branches of distant trees, assisted in 
spreading still wider the combustion. 

Notwithstanding its alarming character, the 
scene was magnificent; and the occasional crash- 
ing of the huge branches of the larger trees of the 
forest, as they yielded to their death-doom, and 
fell bodily from their elevated position into the 
blazing bush below, mingled with the roaring and 
cracking of the fire, which had in itself become 
almost deafening. The conflagration was evi- 
dently spreading far and wide. 

The causes of these bush fires are sufficiently 
obvious. Parties are perpetually camping out in 
the bush, and their fires are left burning when 
they pursue their journey, or, at most, only par- 
tially extinguished. For this negligence there is 
a legal penalty; but the law which should enforce 
it is a dead letter. Few dream of obeying it, and 
none of proving the ofience and levying the pes 
nalty. Occasionally, too, these fires originate from 
the practice of burning the high and dry grass of 
cattle-runs, to insure a fresher and more nutritive 
crop; and, at other times, from rere — 
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and, from all of these causes, bush fires are among 
the common occurrences of the colony, sometimes 
proving harmless, and eventually even beneficial 
to the colonists, in clearing the land of bush, but, 
at other times, involving a large amount of damage 
to property, in the destruction of farm buildings, 
the loss of stock, and, not unfrequently, loss ot 
life also. 

The rapidity with which these fires spread, and 
the extent of country they cover in the course 
of a few hours, is marvellous. “I,” says Wil- 
liam Howitt, “have known bullock-drivers make 
a fire at noon to cook their dinners as _ they 
halted on the road, go away and leave it burn- 
ing; and in less than half an hour afterwards it 
has caught the grass, and has spread over an in- 
conceivable extent of the forest. In a few hours, 
such a fire, with a breeze, will have raged through 
miles of forest, and will not stop till its — is 
arrested by a river, a road, or a clear valley, desti- 
tute of long grass. You see, as you travel on,” 
adds this observer, “ constant evidences of these 
fires having swept along the mountains to their 
very tops, clearing everything but the largest and 
most solid trees.” 

By such a fire, in one day, not long before the 
date of our present chapter, an extent of country, 
300 miles in length by 150 in breadth, had been 
turned from thick scrub and forest—intermingled 
with which were flourishing farm and cattle runs— 
into a black and burnt waste. Buildings had been 
reduced to ashes ; horses and cattle and sheep were 
destroyed or dispersed by thousands, and the set- 
tlers, fleeing for their lives, were, many of them, 
miserably consumed; while others, taking refuge 
in creeks and water-holes, escaped with their lives to 
suffer the scarcely milder pains of lingering starva- 
tion. 

Our readers will pardon this digression, which 
will account for the hurried and fearful speed of 
our travellers, and for the terror-struck glances 
which they cast on the scene spread before them. 

“ And maybe, sir,” said Larry, during the mo- 
mentary halt, “ you’d be able to consthrue one 
question.” 

“T'll try, at any rate,” replied Frank ; “ only 
we must spend as little time as possible in 
talking.” ; 

““ And as much in doing. You're right there, 
misther Layton ; so I'll just ask about thim beau- 
tiful places in the mountains that you told me about 
one day after you and the masther and Dick Brown 
had been all day on a splorein the bush. The fine 
valley, with thim fine flowers, misther Layton, 
and the big tree, you'll not have forgotten it, sir ; 
and the grand lake that, you said, bate all you ever 
see ; the more the pity, sir, that you hadn’t been 
born in Ireland—thim’s the lakes.” 

* Well, what about it?” Frank demanded, ra- 
ther impatiently ; for the subject, he thought, had 
little bearing on the present emergency. 

“ I’m thinking, misther Layton, that thim fine 
valleys and flowers won’t be far off.” 

Frank reflected a moment. “As far as I can 
judge,” he answered, “you may be right; but 
you are mistaken if you imagine we should get 
shelter there, except by taking to the water, which 
I had rather not, if it can be avoided.” 

“That’s thrue, sir; fire and wather at all on- 





reasonable times is to be avoided. But, as I was 
saying, misther Layton, it ’ud be the mischief for 
them as are, maybe at this very minute, in the 
height of pleasure in some of thim beautiful places 
you mentioned, little draming of the fires beyond 
the hills, till it comes down upon them all of a 
sudden, sir—the timid faymales, misther Layton. 
It would be aqual to the flood, anyway.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Larry,” exclaimed 
Frank—— 

“ Asy, sir, asy. Maybe be off the junket ; 
or maybe they will have turned back before now, 
misther Layton: but it’s thrue, sir, that, as to 
maning, there was the maning to have a nice little 
party this very day in thim same beautiful-——” 

The remainder of the sentence was wasted on 
the hot and stifling wind which, passing over the 
burning valley, rose to the mountain top, the 
avant courrier of the fell destroyer. With frantic 
haste Frank was pressing forward his willing steed 
against the mountain side, urging it to renewed 
exertion with spur, rein, and voice. The hill-top 
was reached at last, and the eye of the bushman 
scanned silently, carefully, and anxiously the land- 
marks beyond. <A loud exclamation of pleasure 
proclaimed at length that he had found what he 
sought ; and once more putting the speed of his 
horse to the test, and followed by his companion, 
he altered his course, keeping to the mountain 
ridge mile after mile, regardless of the advance of 
the fire, which was now swiftly climbing the moun- 
tain side, until he gained an eminence on which 
his eye had been some time fixed. Then he 
plunged into the valley below; and in another 
short minute, bathed in perspiration and trembling 
with eagerness and excitement, he had thrown 
himself from his horse in the midst of the already 
alarmed party of pleasure. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
FLIGHT AND DELIVERANCE. 
A Few words of explanation and encouragement 


sufficed to show the extent of the peril to which || 


the party was exposed, and the hope of escaping. 
In less time than it would take to tell, the horses 
were saddled, and all were mounted for flight; 
but even before this was accomplished, the fire had 
ined the crest of the hills, and was sweeping 
ownwards with accelerated fury. The spectacle 
was sublime; but the danger was too pressing to 
admit of a moment’s delay in admiration of its 
sublimity ; and, descending the hill at a quick 
pace, the fugitives reached the plain. 

Not so rapidly, however, that the fire had not 
ee a them. Blazing embers had been con- 
veyed by the wind above their heads, and, falling 
on the dry and long grass, had ignited it in more 
spots than one, while the terrified horses plunged, 
reared, and threatened to become unmanageable. 

By incredible exertions, however, the party 
succeeded in heading the fire, which, now spreading 
behind them like a burning lake, and throwing up 
clouds of smoke which hung over it like a thick 
veil, and obscured the light of day, was now pro- 
ceeding obliquely across the valley in the direction 
of the breeze, leaving the direct path into the 
bush for the moment untouched. Encouraged by 
this favourable respite, Frank, who had silently 


and instinctively drawn close to Mercy’s side, and | 
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kept , step by step, with her pony, proposed to 
ee vahied with y and Dick, to practise a 
manceuvre which is sometimes attended with par- 
tial success, while the females, with Mr. Irving 
and Challoner, were making all speed across the 
yet unkindled grass. The suggestion was ap- 
proved ; and in another minute the rear-guard had 
torn from the nearest trees green and leafy 
branches, and commenced a running fight with 
the advancing surge of fire by beating it down as 
it rolled onward. The labour was intense, and 
the atmosphere was suffocating ; their horses, too, 
became at length uncontrollable; but the object 
was so far gained that the party in advance had 
reached the head of the valley uninjured, though 
the bush on either side was blazing high on the 
hills. Ina few minutes Frank had regained his 
position by Miss Matson’s side. 

For one instant the party, as by one consent, 
checked their panting horses, and turned to look 
on the valley they were leaving behind. In one 
short half hour, how altered its aspect ! The 
valley of flowers, bathed in the glowing rays of 
the cloudless sun, and sparkling with brilliant 
gems, was now a burning chaos. Flames, darting 


from clump to clump of the beautiful wattle trees, 
were shrivelling the glorious foliage with their hot 
and blasting breath. Around the trunks of gum 
trees, and feeding ravenously on the —— bark, 
the fire was twisting and twining like a 
life 


thing of 


The peril was not yet passed, and, thankful for 
the present preservation, the party again hurried 
on through the bush—not the only fugitives 
they. The wild animals of the woods incessantly 
crossed their path, and accompanied them in their 
flight in fear and agony. Snakes rustled by; 
opossums, roused from their diurnal repose in the 
hollows of old trees, moved to and fro in dire 
distress, then, dropping down and rolling over, 
scampered off in desperation. Rats, guanas, 
bandicoots, squirrels, driven from their holes, were 
retreating from the invading enemy, and uttering 
wild cries of alarm in apparent hopelessness of 
eventual escape, while above the heads of our 
travellers, and wheeling round and round the 
blazing scrub, were flocks of birds, hovering over 
their nests and helpless young, probably ; multi- 
tudes of them dropping from time to time, ex- 
hausted and suffocated, into the flames beneath. 

Itis gained at last, however—the edge of the 

h. No sight more welcome now than the 
barren plain over which, a few hours earlier, the 
party had wearily made way. There was safety 
there: for the grass trees were too distant from 
each other to extend the devastation, and the 
ground too bare to offer fuel to the fire. Sullenly 
the fierce flames travelled along the borders of the 
forest, as though seeking an entrance into the 
desert, and as sullenly retreated, spread on either 
hand, smouldered down, and finally expired. All 
behind the travellers was a blackened, smoking 
ruin; before them, the sun, now low in the sky, 
was brightly shining in unobscured serenity. 

They were safe: and bowing over the necks of 
their trembling and froth-specked horses, as they 
once more stopped to rest, the fugitives lifted 


ang and voice to God in adoring thankfulness for 
ei 























r deliverance. 





That evening Frank joined the party in Mr. 
Bracy’s drawing-room. Later at night, he walked 
with Challoner Matson along the banks of Hun- 
ter’s Creek, the scene of their first rencontre; 
and the conference was unreasonably prolonged— 
or if not unreasonably, unseasonably. Perhaps 
Frank did not think so, however ; for, from that 
ge sprang up in his bosom the plant 

ope. 





THE SEAT OF WAR IN WALLACHIA. 


It is surprising how large an amount of valuable 
information constantly lies dormant in the mind 
of a locomotive nation like ours. Although much 
of it finds its way into publicity through the 
medium of newspapers and periodicals, and other 
kindred channels, still there is always a vast mass 
of interesting facts, incidents, and experiences that 
never penetrate beyond the narrowest circles of 
private society, except when events of unusual 
importance call special attention to some particular 
locality. We see a striking illustration of this 
remark at the present time, when the press is 
pouring forth volumes by scores on those lands, 
and peoples, and governments that are now 
attracting the eye and absorbing the interest of 
the civilized world. Judging by these works, 
observant Englishmen seem to be travelling every- 
where on all sorts of errands; and a fitting oc- 
casion is only wanted to justify publication, when 
any amount of information, sometimes crude and 
superficial, but often recherché and well digested, 
will be forthcoming. Among numerous other 
works on the unhappy countries that are about to 
become the arena of sanguinary strife, we have 
read with much interest the “ Journal of a Resi- 
dence in the Danubian Provinces, in the Autumn 
and Winter of 1853,” by Patrick O’Brien,* from 
which we propose to give a few miscellaneous 
cullings. 

Until the recent irruption into Wallachia and 
Moldavia by the Russian army, very little was 
known concerning these principalities. Nor can 
we wonder at the circumstance, when we bear in 
mind that they lie far from the great highways of 
European traffic and international intercourse. 
“These countries,” says Mr. O’Brien, “ are rarely 
visited by tourists; they lie out of the beaten 
track. The roads are always bad, and may be 
said to be impassable for seven months of the year. 
The Englishman who winters in Rome or Naples, 
or who passes his summer vacation on the Rhine 
or in Switzerland, could scarcely be tempted to go 
through the ennui of a Russian police-office at the 
frontier, to be afterwards dragged on a cart 
without springs, with a wisp of straw for a 
cushion, across the steppes of Moldo-Wallachia. 
There are no ruins to attract the antiquarian ; 
there is no scenery to attract the poet; and there 
are no schools to be visited by the student. It 
has neither the comforts of western Europe nor 
the romance of the east. It is an untrodden 
corner on the highway of nations. It is this 
obscurity which is fatal to the principalities. The 
inhabitants may be persecuted and oppressed and 
maligned and calumniated with impunity. So 





# London: Richard Bentley, 1854. 
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little is Bucharest visited by Englishmen, that I 
am the only one, not established in the country, 
that is in this city at present, and the only one 
that has visited it as a traveller for, I believe, 
eighteen months.” 

Judging by the derivation of the name of the 
Wallachian capital, which means “the city of 
pleasure,” we are naturally led to infer that the 
province after all is not so entirely destitute of 
attraction as the foregoing sketch would suggest. 
There is a Wallachian proverb which says that he 
who has drunk of the waters of the Dimbovitza, 
on the banks of which the city stands, is loth to 
leave its neighbourhood. The present head-quar- 
ters of the Russian army of occupation is thus de- 
scribed by our intelligent traveller. 

Seen at a little distance, Bucharest appears a 
very handsome city. It contains some three hun- 
dred churches, and each of these has two or more 
tall spires. Most of the public buildings are also 
crowned by turrets ordomes. Every spire, turret, 
and dome is covered with tin. A thin gauze-like 
vapour hung upon the lower buildings, softening 
their outlines, and above this waving cloud rose the 
thousand domes, spires, and turrets, sparkling 
with almost dazzling brightness inthe sun. They 
crowned the city like a silver diadem. Bucharest 
covers nearly as great an extent of ground as 
Paris, but a third of the space is taken up with 
gardens, so that one saw the bright green foliage 
of the trees appearing here and there above the 
shadowy vapour, and this served to increase the 
charming effect of the whole scene. I was not so 
much disappointed as I expected to be on entering 
the city. After passing the gate, where, as I need 
not say, I had to show my passport, and answer the 
three hundred questions in the Russian police 
catechism, we drove through a long faubourg of 
alternate gardens and one-storied houses, till we 
reached a broad, well-built street, containing some 
fine buildings. This is the part of the city inha- 
bited by the wealthier Spanish Jews. We then 
rolled on through three or four streets, with hand- 
some shops on either side, and full of bustle, till 
we reached the coach-office. Of the hotels of 
Bucharest I can say but little, as, during my stay 
in that city, I had the good fortune to enjoy the 
hospitality of the English agent and consul-gene- 
ral, Mr. Colquhoun. The Hétel de France, I have 
reason to believe, is the best. The master of this 
hotel and his wife are, I know, remarkably civil 
and obliging. The charge here for a good room, 
breakfast, and dinner, is about 12s. a day, and this 
is the general tariff throughout all the hotels in 
Bucharest, The cost of mere living is small, but 
the rents are high. One cannot have a tolerable 
bedroom under a dollar a day. 

“There is a public promenade outside Bucharest. 
It is about a mile and a half in length, and bor- 
dered with trees. Every afternoon it is crowded 
with the handsome equipages of the Boyards and 
foreign agents. At present, it is rendered still 
more animated by the presence of the Russian ge- 
nerals and their staffs. At the commencement of 


the promenade is a triumphal arch, lately raised in , 


honour of the emperor Nicholas, and at the other 
end is the unfinished chateau of the late hospo- 


den, which, for its size, is one of the prettiest in | about the same price. There is also an abundance 


dar. On either side ot the road is the public gar- | at fourpence each, and a brace of sein | 
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Europe. It is laid out in the English style, with 
gravel walks winding amidst thick foliage and 
bright parterres of flowers. In the midst of green 
spots here and there are fountains flinging their 
spray into the air, and there is a small lake, on the 
shore of which is a picturesque grotto. In the 
centre of an open lawn is a pavilion; and here, on 
féte-days, a military band is stationed, This gar. 
den was planned and laid out by prince Bebesco, 
the late hospodar. The public promenade is also 
chiefly his work. In a part of the garden, 
through an opening in a little grove of acacias, 
one catches a glimpse of a very charming villa, 
the abode of a young lady, who is the ward of the 
present reigning prince, and is one of the beauties 
of Bucharest. She is a Sicilian by birth, and 
when a mere child was adopted by a Russian ge. 
neral and his wife, a Wallachian lady, who were 
then travelling in Sicily. After some years the 
general and his wife died, and left their adopted 
daughter a fortune of 30,0002., and confided her 
to the guardianship of the present hospodar.” 

The affair of the preserved meats furnished to 
our seamen will be still unforgotten by our read- 
ers, and especially so, as their memory has been so 
recently quickened by somewhat similar proceed- 
ings in relation to another article of consumption 
by the horses of our eastern-bound troops. It ap- 
pears that, during his rambles in the principalities, 
Mr. O’Brien stumbled upon the establishment 
where the disgusting food that occasioned so much 
public excitement was supposed to have been put 
up in canisters. He speaks in high terms of the 
excellence of the meat prepared under the present 
management. 

“ Before entering Galatz,” says Mr. O’Brien, 
“‘ we visited an establishment for preserved meat, 
which is now in the hands of Messrs. Powell. 
There are twenty English butchers in this estab- 
lishment : the remainder of the workmen employed 
are natives. The buildings are of wood, situated 
within a large inclosure, in one part of which seve- 
ral hundred pigs, with wild bristling manes, were 
penned up together. The great demand for the 
preserved meat prepared in this establishment is 
of itself a sufficient proof of its excellence. I think 
it right to say, as the question of these preserved 
meats has been so much before the public, that I 
found, on inquiry, that the present proprietors pur- 
chase for their manufactory the very best beef, 
pork, and mutton, they can find in the country. 
It is on account of the great abundance of meat 
of all kinds in the neighbourhood that these 
gentlemen have established themselves inthe 
neighbourhood of Galatz, and that another Eng- 
lish establishment largely engaged in the porktrade | 
has been formed at Kalafat. The proprietors of 
both these establishments find, notwithstanding 
the high wages they are forced to give their Eng- 
lish workmen, and the expenses of transport, that 
they can sell their merchandise cheaper in Eng- 
land than if they purchased the materials for their 
trade in any of the markets of Great Britain or 
of Ireland. Game of almost all kinds abound in 
Wallachia. Wild turkeys are met with in hun- 
dreds in the steppes or great open plains. Hares 
were sold until lately in the market of Bucharest 
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|| of fisb in the inland rivers, and some of it of very | I have heard a story of a person, who, studying 
| the natural history of fishes, wrote to a friend, 








exquisite flavour.” 
n conclusion, we may observe that the popula- | asking him to collect specimens for him. “ I shall 
| tion of Wallachia is somewhat under three mil- | be delighted to do so,” was the reply, “and will 
| lions, though the country, from the richness of its | send you all I can catch, from a whale to a shrimp.” 
| natural resources and the fertility of its soil, is ca- | A very slight acquaintance with the subject would 
pable of supporting five times that number. The | have shown him that neither of these are fish ; and 
superabundance of its produce contributes to the 'a little knowledge would not, in this case, have 
|| support of thousands who inhabit the British em- been so “ dangerous a thing” as it is sometimes 
| pire. The commerce of the country is abandoned supposed by the idle and ignorant. 
| to strangers; agriculture is sadly neglected, and| The contrast and analogy between fishes and the 
| the more refined arts and manufactures are un- | aérial tribes are very curious and interesting. 
| known. Wallachia is intersected by six rivers, | Both are fitted to move in a fluid medium, in an 
| whose source is in the Carpathians, and which | ocean of their own; the bird swims in the air, as 
\| could at a comparatively small expense be rendered | the fish may be said to fly in the water, by the 
navigable. The mountains on the north-western | aid of similar, though not the same means. The 
| frontier are covered with magnificent forests. All | feathers of one are analogous to the scales of the 
'| this wealth of wood, however, lies utterly use- | other; the wings to the pectoral fins, and the. 
'| Jess, and trees and branches blown down by the | tail of both acts the part of a rudder. Many per- 
storm rot where they fall for want of the means of | sons have thought that the movements of the 
| transport. In the Carpathians, veins of gold, sil- aquatic animal are more graceful and elegant than 
| ver, quicksilver, iron, copper, pitch, sulphur, and | those of the aérial, in consequence of the greater 
coals, have been traced, but are never worked. The | flexibility of its form and the number of its motive 
Russians, when in possession of the country in | organs. Perhaps our own predilections may be in 
1811, made an attempt at working some of these | favour of the feathered race, because we almost 
mines, but on their retirement from the principa- | regard them as the friends of our childhood; but 
lity they were abandoned. The Wallachians, how- | undoubtedly there is considerable grace and beauty 
| ever, cannot fairly be blamed for this state of | in the agile movements of fishes, especially in their 
things. The anomalous position which they have | own pure element, which they rarely, though occa- 
| so long held between two jealous, conflicting, and | sionally forsake. The proverbial expression, “a 
| intriguing powers, and the consequent insecurity | fish out of water,” gives a lively idea of a “ false 
| of the country, have rendered it impossible to de- | position.” The instances in which it actually 
| Yelop the resources of the territory. Still, some | occurs are well worth our notice. Let us select 
| slight improvements had been effected during the | some of the most remarkable. 
last few years, which, we deeply regret tosee, have| Dr. Hancock mentions a fish (the loricaria) 
been again violently swept away, and the whole | which creeps upon all-fours in the beds of rivers. 
| land reduced to a state of disorganization and | This little finny quadruped has a very singular 
| wretchedness by the northern autocrat. We sin- | appearance, moving upon its four stilts, which are 
| cerely trust that brighter days are in store for its | produced by a bony ray in front of its pectoral fins 
oppressed people. and of the next pair to them. The callicthys, a 
Brazilian fish, walks, in this way, for miles, in 
a ~~ ee, a as often happens, the pool 
in which it lives is dried up. The climbing perch 
THE WONDERS OF THE DEEP. (perca scandens) not only cing along the kare 
Very few persons, even amongst those who de- but ascends trees, in search of the crustacea upon 
| light in studying other branches of natural history, | Which it feeds. It is found in Tranquebar. It 
| are at all acquainted with the wonders of the deep; | must have some difficulty in ascending the fan- 
| and yet the various phenomena and the inhabit- | palms, if it were not provided with numerous little 
ants of the watery world are not only quite as | spines or thorns upon its fins, by means of which 
| well worthy our investigation as those of the dry | it suspends itself while climbing, using them 
land, but being less familiar, from coming under | like bands. In addition to these peculiarities, 
| our personal observation less frequently, they | it has the power of folding up both dorsal and 
| present far greater novelty, and their variety is | anal fins when not using them, and thus it literally 
| inexhaustible, puts it hands in its pockets; for it deposits them 
A sea voyage affords an excellent opportunity | in a cavity in its body, provided by nature, on pur- 
for the prosecution of this interesting but neglected | pose to receive them when they are not needed for 
| stady; we need not be afraid of exhausting it. | progression. Nor are these pockets, or troughs, 
| More than three-fifths of the surface of our globe | peculiar to the climbing perch: the land crabs also 
are covered by the ocean, and day after day we | possess them. With respect to the latter, anato- 
| may turn over a fresh page of nature’s open mists were formerly puzzled to account for the fact 
'| volume, and find our interest in the subject “ never- | of animals whose mode of respiration is by gills, 
ending, still beginning.” being able to exist so long as they do out of the 
| _ Fishes, or, as they have been fancifully called, | water, without injury to those organs; but a 
“the birds of the sea,” occupy an important place | French naturalist first, and afterwards Milne 
| in the animal kingdom. ‘Their classification is | /dwards, discovered a cavity, or trough, in which 
| simple; they are distinguished from other verte- | @ small quantity of water is kept in order to 
|| brate animals by their mode of respiration: they have , moisten their gills occasionally. The gecarcinus 
gills instead of lungs, and they are distinguished | uca, one species of this tribe, has more than one 
from the crustacea by having no back-bone. pocket or vesicle for that purpose; another species, 
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the orypode, has a different, but equally curious 
apparatus, a small spongy substance, by means of 
which the animal is supplied with the moisture 





VIOLET CRABS ON THEIR INLAND ROUTE, 


required. The reason of this remarkable adapta- 
tion is fraught with interest and instruction; and 
it is a beautiful example of the unbroken order and 
exquisite harmony which pervade all the works of 
the divine Author of the universe. Kirby remarks 
that God, when he created these tribes, “ would 
not separate them from their kind by giving them 
a different mode of respiration, but provided this 
compensating contrivance to fit them for the cir- 
cumstances in which he decreed to place them.” 
The perca scandens is not the only kind of fish 
which ascends trees in search of food. Several 
species are found in the Polynesian Islands, climb- 
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ing the cocoa-palms; the most remarkable of 
them is a kind of lobster of gigantic size, and of 
strength sufficient to open the cocoa nuts, upon 
which it chiefly subsists. 

Nor are these the only instances of the inhabit- 
ants of the waters forsaking their native element. 
Several varieties of fish in the Indian Ocean, and 
in the Mediterranean, are adapted for a short 
flight, and these peculiarities of habit and move- 
ment are highly interesting, even were they devoid 
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BRIGUS LATRO ON A COCOA-NUT PALM BRANCH. 





of gracefulness ; for they are examples of a contri- 

vance which displays the goodness of the Creator, 

in furnishing them with the means of providing 
for themselves amid the accidents and difficul- 
ties that may fall to their lot. 

It has been asserted that fish are quite 
deaf ; but thongh they have no external organ 
of hearing, they are by no means deficient in 
this sense ; and their faculty of smelling is so 
wonderful, that they are guided by it through 
storm and darkness and directed to their prey, 
or warned to escape from their enemies, at an 
immense distance. Lacepede considers this so 
much the most acute of their senses, that he 
calls it their “ most valuable eye.” The olfac- 
tory membrane, in the shark, occupies several 
square feet. 

Fishes have the character of being remark- 
ably stupid, and yet they are not wholly in- 
capable of instruction. In many parts of Ger- 
many, the trout, carp, and tench, are sum- 
moned to their food by the sound of a bell; 
and in the gardens of the Tuileries some fish 
were kept for more than a century, which 
would come when they were called by their 
names. Neither are they as wholly deficient 
in parental instinct as has generally been sup- 

osed. Two species of fish in Brazil, one the 
callicthys before mentioned, the other called doras, 
construct actual nests, the former of grass, the 
latter of leaves, in which they deposit their eggs, 
covering them very carefully, They live in pairs, 
and, like birds, watch and defend their nests by 
turns, till their young are hatched and able to 
take care of themselves. 

A similar instinct is exhibited by a fish resem- 
bling the turbot, osphromenus olfax, which is kept 
for food in ponds in the Mauritius, After making 
their nest, and laying their eggs, the male and female 
hatch and watch their infant offspring by turns. 

The quiet and seclusion of a pond, or some such 
retreat, are indispensable to the development of this 
parental instinct, and accordingly the inhabitants 
of the great world of waters exhibit no traces of it. 

The longevity of fish is another remarkable cir- 
cumstance, considered with regard to their con- 
stant exposure to injury, and the soft, defenceless 
nature of their conformation. ; 

In the year 1754, an old pike was taken in a 
pond belonging to the castle of Kaiserslantern, 
which had a ring in its gill, with an inscription 
stating that it had been put there in 1487, 
267 years before, by order of the emperor Fre- 
derick 11. It weighed 350lbs. Knowing the pre- 
daceous and remorseless habits of this fresh-water 
shark, we may feel assured it was a monster of 
rapacity, and no doubt the scourge and terror 
of the pond in which it reigned as tyrant. The 
existence of such relentless destroyers is, how- 
ever, of absolute necessity, to check the redundant 
increase of the finny tribes; for the cod alone 
produces more than nine millions of eggs in the 
year; and if neither man nor shark made it their 
food, the sea would in a short time contain —_— 
but cod-fish. It has, therefore, been wisely ordain 
that the larger species should swallow the small 
fry by hundreds at a time; they, in turn, feed upon 
their minuter brethren, and even the herbivorous 
ones usually breakfast upon the eggs of fishes. 
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The adaptation of fishes to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, affords a most interesting 
subject of inquiry; their varieties of form appear 


of Jonah. It is stated to exceed thirty feet in 
length ; and Cuvier thinks, from its configuration, 
it would have no difficulty in gulping down a man, 


SHARK, 


inexhaustible, and it is thought that the sea con- 
tains the analogues of almost every aérial or ter- 
'| restrial race. The monsters of the deep are un- 
|| doubtedly more gigantic and grotesque than any 
of their representatives on the land. Amongst 
the former, the whale, though not a fish, claims 
minence as regards magnitude. Its value 
and usefulness, in a commercial point of view, are 
so well known, that we are apt to forget how won- 
derfal it is, that even the huge leviathan should 
be subservient to man, ministering in various ways 
to his comfort and luxury. 
Amongst marine giants, we must not overlook 
the sun-fish, or mola, with its enormous phospho- 





THE SUN-FISH. 


|| Tescent carcass, shining with a brightness like the 
|| Teflection of the moon in the water, and measuring 


|| twenty-five feet in length. Imagine a party of 
(they generally travel five or six together) on 
adark moonless night, frightening the rest of the 
fish, searing the superstitious sailor, and astonish- 
| img even the veteran naturalist who has left off 
being surprised at anything. 

Next in bulk comes the “requin,” which is 
thought to be identical with the carcharias of the 
Greeks, mistranslated the “ whale” in the history 








— subjecting him to the process of masticas 
ion. 

The next in size is the “squalus maximus,” 
sometimes more than forty feet in length, to say 
nothing of the enormous ray-fish, one of which, 
taken at Barbadoes, required seven pairs of oxen to 
draw it on shore. 

The sailors call it the sea-devil, and naturalists 
describe it as frightful. But all these are “‘ gentle 
monsters’ compared with the horrible and terrific 
octopoda, the hideousness of which far surpasses 
anything that imagination could have pictured, 
and which one would be sorry to meet by 
moonlight, or in a dark night, in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

But if we are tired of considering mere bulk 
and deformity, let us turn for variety to the “ trea- 
sures of the deep,” to the beautiful tribe of shells, 
to the pearl oysters, the corallines, the sea-flowers, 


PEARLY OYSTER. 


and the ocean-beds of weeds on which the grega- 
rious fishes graze like Jand animals in their pas- 
tures. Let us contemplate the connecting links 
between animal and vegetable life; let us consider 
the electric fishes, from the torpedo and gymnotus 
down to the aquatic stars which beautify the nights 
of tropical climates; let us admire the migratory 
instinct, which, at their appointed seasons, collects 
such vast numbers of edible fish, and brings them 
within the reach of man, for his food or conve- 
nience; we shall then begin to have some idea how 
inexhaustible is the interest of the subject; and, 
when we consider how wonderful are the works of 
the Almighty Creator, shall be constrained to ex- 
claim, “In wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches ;” to which we well may 
add, “ So is the great and wide sza also!” 
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GAMBLING HOUSES IN GERMANY. 


THERE are subjects and scenes, in themselves loath- 
some to contemplate, which are yet suggestive of | 
great moral lessons. And having, in a recent visit 
to Germany, unexpectedly witnessed the workings, | 
and marked some of the results, of the foul passion | 
for gambling, I shall now attempt to depict the | 
sad reality, with the earnest hope that it may not | 
be without benefit, especially to the young reader. 
On a summer afternoon in 1853 I was sauntering 
with a young companion through a well-known 
town not far from the Rhine, celebrated for its 
mineral springs. We had entered the magnificent 
Kur Haus, the centre of fashionable resort, and 
walking down the grand saal or dining-room, a | 
door opened to the left, unexpectedly ushering us, | 
for the first time in our lives, into a gambling | 
“hell.” With a painful feeling of mingled indig- | 
nation and disgust to find the visible proof before me | 
that gambling was (asI had read in theguide-books) | 
thus publicly sanctioned by law, I entered the room. | 
How shall I describe the scene? I saw a crowd | 
of well-dressed people gathered around a long | 
table, over which was suspended a lamp, which, 
softened to the eye by a broad green shade (causing 
a kind of inferne gloom through the apartment), 
threw an intense light on the table beneath. In| 
the midst of this table was a large revolving 
brazen dish. A ball of ivory rolling rapidly round 
it, ever and anon fell into a.hollow space beneath, 
marked with certain numbers corr ding with 


those on the green cloth which covered the table. 
Around this dish were piled rouleaus of gold and 


silver coin, and at each side of the table sat two 
men as croupiers or markers, presiding over the 
game. One, two, or three persons, and often more, 
from the circle around, were incessantly laying 
down money. They staked sometimes gold, but 
more frequently silver. Almost immediately on 
our entrance, our attention was arrested by a 
young Englishman, fashionably dressed, but yet 
of such rakish and sinister aspect, that I set him | 
down at once as a blackleg who had figured at | 
Epsom or Newmarket; a London rowé, who, hav- 
ing lost character and means at home, now formed 
one of that base band of English sharpers who are 
to be found on the continent, and who initiate 
our young “bloods” into the mysteries of the 
gambling-table, borrow their money, or fleece them 
at private gaming parties without mercy. In 
eager excitement this person pressed through the 
crowd,and, bending over the table, rapidly deposited 
a handful of silver florins, until nearly every yellow 
line or open space had a stake placed upon it. His 
recklessness strikingly contrasted with the caution 
of the other players. It seemed as if he had set 
“his life upon a cast,” and was resolved to take 
the bank by storm. Within a few minutes, how- | 
ever, his entire cash was lost, and as the croupiers 
remorselessly gathered it with their little rakes 
into their glittering stores, he turned abruptly 
away. But whose are the small-gloved hand and 
rounded arm which just at my left are suddenly 
thrust forward to obtain silver for a napoleon-d’or, | 
which she gives to the markers? I look round 
and find a tall and elegantly-dressed French lady | 
standing at my side. Having received a number | 
of silver florins in exchange for gold, she cautiously | 


farmed the gambling-tables to 
| The resources of these brothers are understood to 


| thorough test. 


deposits one or two on the board, and with sub- 
dued excitement she watches the progress of the 
game, At length the silver pieces are all staked 
in succession, and are lost. And now, with ner- 
vous hand, she unfastens the spring of a French 


silk purse; other gold is produced and changed, 


until all is gone, and she, too, suddenly disappears, | 
The game, however, has proceeded but a few | 


minutes when our countryman returns, and stakes 


large sums with the same recklessness as before, || 
and, after some alternations of success, with similar | 


results, Nay, here is also the French lady again, 


returned with her silk purse recruited with gold |, 
pieces, and playing with greater excitement than || 
ever; but, after some winnings, she too loses all, |, 
But as I lift my eyes I see two ladies enter the | 
room, and stand for a time in the background, | 
Neither of them is young, but their whole bearing |, 
is refined, and their faces are unmistakeably Eng. | 


glish. At last they approach, and after looking 
on for a time, one after another, as under a sudden 
fascination, puts down money on the table. I had 
seen the fierce mastery of the passion for play over 
the man with pain and grief, but this fresh illus. 


' tration of its power over the female heart filled 


me with indescribable sadness. Here were ladies 
of whose standing and rank their towt ensemble 
left no doubt, who in a strange land are guilty of 
conduct for which in their own country they would 
be hooted out of society. Oppressed and sick at 
heart, I hastily left the building. We walked 
through the beautiful grounds eonnected with the 
Kur Saal, and along the banks of the stream (now 
swollen by recent rains into a torrent) which flows 
through them. But all the while that gambling- 
table was in my thoughts; and as, from the little 
temple which crowns a rising ground, I looked on 
the gay flowers and graceful trees, on the fields 
white to the harvest, and the hunting-grounds of 


the reigning duke (whose revenues are largely 


drawn from the -tables), I said to myself, 


_* All these are bens and fair ; 


‘ But the trail of the serpent is over them all!’ 
What family wretchedness, what personal degra- 


dation and guilt, what an amount of beggary and } 
ruin, and how many cases of suicide, have sprung | 
And as we went forth | 


from this one source !” 
through the streets of the town, as the golden light 
of the setting sun played on the flaxen locks of a 


band of rosy children, whose merry laughter rose | 
upon the air, I could not but contrast their happy, | 
ing and morbid | 


innocent glee with the ever- 
misery of the gamblers whom I had left behind. 


But I was yet to have one other glimpse of the | 
Our present habitat | 
was but for a night; and on the mor | 
row we left, and arrived two days after at the | 


German gambling-tables. 
at W 


fashionable baths of E——, on the banks of the 
Lahn. Here, as at W——, the government has 
three brothers. 


be immense, but they have ere now undergone & 
Of this Michael Angele Titmarsh 
has given a characteristic version, in the following 
passage of one of his graphic prodvctions, m 
which he gives the sowbriquet of Lensir to the 
proprietors, 


“ There came, at a time when the chief Lenoir was 
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at Paris, and the reins of government were in the 


hands of his younger brother, a company of adven- | 


turers from Belgium, with a capital of three hun- 
dred thousand francs, and an infallible system for 
playing rouge-et-now, and they boldly challenged 
the bank of Lenoir, and sat down before his 


mighty cheer, was heard around the windows of 
the palace ; people rushed into each other's arms; 


| men, women, and children eried and kissed each 


other. Crouwpiers who never feel, who never trem- 


| ble, who never eare whether black wins or red 
| loses, took snuff from each other’s boxes and 


eroupiers, and defied them. They called them- | laughed for joy; and Lenoir, the dauntless, the 
|| selves in their pride the Contrebanque de Noirburg. | invincible Lenoir, wiped the drops of perspiration 
They had their crowpiers and punters even as | from his calm forehead, as he threw the enemy’s 

| Lenoir had his; they had their rowleaus of napo- | last rouleau into his till. He had conquered.” 
leons; they had their eontrebanquist seal; and| Thus far Mr. Titmarsh, who albeit not writing 
|| they began to play. what he calls “a treaty of morals,” yet is “ wise” 
“ As when two mighty giants step out of a host | as well as “ merry” when he adds: “ If you lose, 
| and engage, the armies stand still in expectation, | worthy friend, as possibly you will, at Lenoir’s 
| and the puny privates and commonalty remain , pretty games, console yourself by thinking that it 
|| quiet to witmess the combat; so it is said that | is much better for you in the end that you should 
when the contrebanque arrived, and ranged itself | lose than that you should win. . . . For my part, I 
| before the officers of Lenoir—rouleau to rouleau, | hope: and pray that every honest reader of this 
|| bank note to bank note, war for war, controlment volume who plays at M. Lenoir’s table will lose 
| for controlment—all the minor punters and gam- | every shilling of his winnings before he goes away.” 
| blers ceased their peddling play, and looked on in But the loss of money does not eradicate the 
|| silence round the verdant plain where the great passion for play. To have evidence of this, let the 
| combat was to be decided. | reader enter with me the Kur Haus as these 
“Not used to the vast operations of war, like | splendid chandeliers are being lit up in the grand 
| his elder brother, Lenoir junior, the lieutenant, | saa/, and let it be our last visit to such a scene. 
telegraphed to his absent chief the news of the There is a motley crowd assembled round the 
'| mighty enemy who had come down on him, asked | roulette-table. There is a tall thin lady whom 
|| for instructions, and in the meanwhile met the | I see every morning imbibing the healing waters. 
foeman like a man. The Contrebanque of Noir- | This is not the first time she has been at the 
burg gallantly opened its campaign. | gambling-table. Her stock of cash is always 
| “The Lenoir bank was defeated, day after day, | small; she is never found at the rouge-et-noir 
| in numerous savage encounters. The tactics of | table, where a Prussian thaler at least must be put 
|| the contrebanquist generals were irresistible, and | down. ‘The modest florin is admitted here; and 
|| they marched onward, terrible as the Macedonian | see how long she considers, how anxiously her eye 
|| phalanx. Tuesday, a loss of eighteen thousand | wanders over the board, and then how cautiously 
Once or twice she wins, and 


| florins; Thursday, a loss of forty thousand florins: | at last she stakes it. 
|| night after night, the young Lenoir had to chro- | the croupiers toss to her the spoil, and her pale 


|| nicle these disasters in melancholy despatches to | cheek is flushed, and her dull eye kindles. But in 
|| his chief. What was to be done? How was it to a short time her little all is gone. She is here for 
|| end P | the last time to-night. And to-morrow, and for 


“Far away at Paris, the elder Lenoir answered 
|| these appeals of his brother by sending reinforce- 
|| ments of money. Chests of gold arrived for the | 
| bank. The prince of Noirburg bade his beleaguered 
| lieutenant not to lose heart: he himself never for 

amoment blenched in the trying hour of danger. 

“The contrebanquists still went on victorious. | 
| Rouleau after rouleau fell into their possession. At | 


many days to come, I shall see her sitting apart 


| on one or another of the garden chairs scattered 


around, with cheeks paler than ever, and that thin 


| form more wasted, and in her whole aspect down- 
| cast and half broken-hearted, as if the thoughts of 
| a confiding husband or fond children far away at 


home oppressed her spirit. 
But look again. There is a mother and a young 


| last the news came. The emperor had joined the | lady by her side. Can it be possible? Yes, that 
| grand army. Lenoir himself had arrived from | is her daughter, and she is initiating that young 
| Paris, and was once more among his children, his | girl into the mysteries of the gambling-table. 
| people, The daily combats continued ; and still, still, | Who would like to marry a young woman thus 








| though Napoleon was with the eagles, the abomi- 
|| table contrebanquists fought and conquered. Like 
|| Polyphemus, who only took one of his prisoners 
| out of the eave at a time, and so ate them off at 
| leisure, they contented themselves with winning so 
| much before dinner, and so much before supper, 
say five thousand florins for each meal.” 
“ At last there came one day when the contre- 
uists had won their allotted sum, and were 
about to leave the tables which they had swept so | 
often. But pride and lust of gold had seized upon | 
the heart of one of these vainglorious chieftains ; | 











trained—the daughter of such a mother as this ? 
But who is this man who suddenly enters the 
room with a little girl clinging to his side? His 
dress and person are neglected, his face unwashed, 
his long and grizzled hair falls wildly over a fore- 
head seamed and furrowed by deep wrinkles; his 
little girl is miserably dressed, and his rank seems 
but that of a peasant : amid a throng so gay, what 
does he here? All ranks may play, and he, a de- 
graded and inveterate gambler, cannot live with- 
out this fatal excitement. He takes a place near 
the foot of the table, and draws forth a sum of 


and he said,‘ Do not let us go yet—let us win a money, from which he takes a florin from time to 
thousand florins more!’ So they stayed, and set | time and stakes it. He has a small card, like some 
j the bank yet athousand florins. ‘The Noirburgers | other practised hands at the table, and he carefully 
looked on and trembled for their prince. marks with a pin opposite red or black lines the 

“Some three hours afterwards, a cheer, a | results of each rotation of the wheel. Fora time, 
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familiarity with the game seems to give him the 
advantage, and with calm satisfaction he rakes 

ether his winnings into a heap, on which the 
litle girl bends her glistening eyes. And there he 
sits until the evening closes, and in the end de- 
parts after a season of feverish excitement, such 
as has become the element of his being, having 
lost all. The face of that gambler, and that of his 
poor child (who was always him, and who seemed 
as if she was the only one left of a shipwrecked 
and ruined family), haunt me to this hour. 

But let us now pass into the inner apartment, and 
mark the group assembled at the rouge-et-noir 
table. Here is a more select class than is gene- 
rally found playing at roulette; and, as at 
W-—-—, larger stakes are here deposited. Here 
are “ Russians, Poles, French, English, Germans, 
with enormous moustaches or without them: the 
fire of Mammon always burning on his altars, and 
the doomed flies buzzing about them, and some 
already with scorched-off wings. It is a scene of 
external gaicty, with all that is internally hollow, 
and rotten, and deceitful.”* The lights are burn- 
ing brightly over-head; the players are nearly all 
seated, while a constantly shifting company of spec- 
tators forms an outer circle round the table. A 

oung Indian officer, who last year ventured and 
Tost, and has had wisdom and principle sufficient to 
take warning, stands by my side; and we mark 
together the company and the progress of the 
game. As usual, ladies are here, and one of them 
—can it be? Yes, it is the same who first ar- 
rested my attention at the gambling-table of 
W——! I am now informed that she is a 
French countess. And here is her husband be- 
side her, polished and elegant in his aspect, and 
ealm and cool in his mien. Every night they are 
here, until one morning I see a carriage laden 
with baggage at the door of one of the large 
hotels, and the gambling pair take their departure, 
possibly to some other scene where their ruling 
passion can be gratified, and with the hope that 
“* better luck” awaits them. French only is spoken 
at this table. See that veteran crowpter in the 
centre, who, with impassive face, shuffles the cards, 
crying out, as he prepares to expose their black or 
red faces, as it may be, on the table, “ Fattes 
de jeu, Messieurs!” (Play, gentlemen!) And 
those who are disposed, put down their money. 
Here are two gentlemen who are bold players. 
They never stake silver. A pile of napoleons lies 
at the side of each. One of them is about sixty 
years of age, tall and robust, with red face and 
elose-cropped white hair ; the other is a little black- 
haired, dark-eyed man ; and both appear to be habdi- 
tués of the place. Three gold pieces form the 
first stake, and, the player winning, the sum is 
doubled. One of the six napoleons now on the 
cloth is withdrawn, five remain, and a second fa- 
vourable turn of the cards causes the bank to pay 
over five more. And now will not this suffice ? or 
at least, will not the players begin again with a 
low stake, as before? At this moment is pointed 
out one of the “ brothers Lenoir,’’ who seems to 
be doing nothing in the background but nodding 
and chatting, with perfect nonchalance, to some 
acquaintances; but watch him narrowly, and he is 





peering stealthily at the table, and beginning to be 
somewhat discomposed, for the game to-night has 
hitherto gone against the bank. But caution on 
the part of the players is gone, and golden visions 
beckon onwards. And so that ruby-faced gentle. 
man leaves his ten gold pieces on the cloth; 
another turn of the cards, and all is gone! But 
now mark that young Aastrian count, with the 
English military officer in undress, and wearing an 
imperial, sitting beside him. The young count is 
of Irish extraction. He is always seen at the 
wells drinking daily; but, although so gay at 
night and so gallant by day, as he walks with the 
leading belles on the public promenade, there is a 
deadly paleness on his cheek at all times. It ap- 

that, on parade at Vienna, he was struck 
with a musket ball (whether by accident: or other- 
wise was not stated), which is still unextracted ; his 
health is evidently feeble and failing. But every 
night he is here; his stakes are modest in their 
amount, for his funds are not ample. And that 
English officer, who came here a few days ago, has 
already lost 180/.; and has told my young Indian 
friend that he is determined to win it back again 
or to lose everything. To-night he looks nervous, 
humiliated, and miserable; and, as the young 
count speaks the English tongue, he seems half- 
despairingly to cling to him as a counsellor and 
comforter. But it is in vain. The tide is still 
against him, and he seems destined to drink deeply 
and justly of the cup of bitterness which his own 
folly has mingled. And that dark-whiskered Eng. 
lish attaché, who has lately come here from the 
court of B——, has also lost a large sum. Alas! 
these are but specimens of innumerable victims. 
How true it is in this, and all kindred matters, 
that “the beginning of sin is like the letting out 
of water!” Freer well is this enforced in the pic- 
ture drawn by a writer already quoted, who, after 
close personal observation, writes thus: — “To 
watch the first casual glance of a new comer; to 
see how by degrees his careless air becomes fixed ; 
the gaze darkens; the eye sharpens; the whole 
man becomes engrossed with the view. To see 
him make his first hesitating deposit, by degrees 
go deeper and deeper, and then plunge in, heart 
and life and soul, borne on to conquest or to rain 
by the great torrent of excitement. To see here 
and there one leaving, now something draw off, 
then yield to the potent fascination, and reseat 
himself. To see a timid and amiable-looking 
woman stand behind, hiddenly draw forth her 
ene as she watches the progress of the play, 


and the stake to the gentleman of the party who || 
stands before her, till, fired by the alternations of |, 


loss and gain, she pushes by degrees to the front, 


takes a seat, and from that moment becomes 4 | 
prey to the worst writhings and spurrings of the || 


uman soul,””* 
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Before this overmastering passion for play, the 
barriers of religion and morality are speedily 
swept away. It is a significant fact, that, at the 
German watering-places, the gambling-rooms are 
open in the afternoon and evening of the day 
which has been divinely set apart for sacred rest, 
and that the tables are then as crowded as usual. 
One Sunday afternoon I was at the English service 





* “ Howitt’s Rural and Domestic Life of Germany.” 
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® “ Howitt’s Rural and Domestic Life of Germany.” 
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in the Lutheran church. The first lesson was 
being read, when a man rushed into the church in 
breathless excitement, and, repairing to the desk, 
whispered something to the minister, and then, 
with eager haste, ran rapidly up the stone stairs 
which led to the steeple. Immediately, the great 
bell began to ring violently. It was the alarm of 
fire in the town! The congregation was at once 
dismissed, and, on repairing to the opposite end of 
the town, we found excited crowds of people 
ranged in lines, passing buckets of water from the 
river to the scene of the fire, which had seized on 
a large house in the rear of one of the hotels. To 
catch a more distinct view of the scene, I climbed 
the rocks immediately behind the burning house, 
and there, too, I found men, women, and young 
girls all banded together in passing water down 
from a public fountain, that it might be poured 
from the cliff above on the flames. The houses 
near to the burning building were gutted of all 
their furniture, which was scattered about over the 
street, and it wanted but the darkness of night to 
make the scene appalling. As it was, the “ phleg- 
matic Germans” were thoroughly roused, and the 
whole town was in uproar. At length the flames 


’ were subdued ; and, in returning to my lodgings, 


I suddenly said to myself, “This is the hour when 
the gambling-tables are open. Can it be possi- 
ble that they are not deserted? At all events I 
shall go and see.” I entered the open doors, and 
passed through the outer saal into the magnifi- 


|| cent ball-room, and there, to my horror and dis- 


gust, I saw a crowd of gamblers pursuing with 


| intense eagerness their wonted indulgence, and 
|| this within two hundred yards of the spot where 


the fire had just been raging! That one incident 
impressed me more deeply than any other hitherto 
witnessed, with the fearfully absorbing and demo- 
ralizing nature of the passion for play ; and I hope 
I shall be excused if, for the moment, I wished 
that it had been that gorgeous temple of vice 
itself, under whose roof I now stood, which had 
been burnt to the ground. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH AN EXECU- 
TIONER. 
Iy all times a sort of painful interest has attached 
to the functions of the public executioner. It is 
rarely that we meet with an instance of religious 
appeals being addressed to this pariah of civilized 
communities. A case in point, however, is recorded 
mm an admirable and most profitable volume, en- 
titled, “ Facts in a Clergyman’s Life,” from the 
pen of the Rev. C. B. Tayler, which we subjoin, 
and at the same time avail ourselves of the oppor- 
tunity to recommend the work to the notice of our 


readers, 

“ After I had left H———h, for a curacy in Kent, 
I returned to pass a week with my kind old friend, 
the rector; and one of the first inquiries I made, 
on going out to visit some of my sick and aged 
friends among the poor, was for Cornelius D——. 
I heard then for the first time a strange, sad story. 

at old and miserable cripple—that mass of fee- 
leness and distortion—had been taken from his 
to prison, and tried for his life at Bury. It 


| of the gang, and a kind of amateur in his craft. 


It was proved, that at the dead of the night he 
would often cause himself to be dressed by his 
wife—for he had not strength in his fingers to put 
on, or even to button, his clothes~and, laid on a 
heap of straw in a cart, he would go out with a 
portion of the gang to their scenes of midnight 
depredation, giving his directions to the party how 
to proceed, and initiating the young and inexpe- 
rienced in the mysteries of their iniquity—of course 
claiming and receiving (perhaps it was really on 
this account that he went with them) his portion 
of the booty. He was tried and condemned to 
transportation for life; but, worn out by the ex- 
haustion and sufferings which he had undergone,. 
he died in the cart in which they were carrying. 
him to Portsmouth, where he was to have Leas 
put on board the convict-ship. 

“ There was another of the gang, John M——n, 
a fine, spirited fellow, but bold, bad, and reckless, 
giving himself very little concern as to who knew, 
or did not know, the evil course he ran. On one 
occasion he came up to the kind-hearted rector of 
H——h, in the public street, and said, ‘ Pray, do 
you say that I stole a sack of wheat from your- 
barn?’ He had heard that the rector had spoken 
of him as a suspected person, and he had the hardi- 
hood thus to dare him to the accusation. 

“Not long after this, he attacked and robbed a 
man—as it was said—on the highway, and struck 
him some frightful blows on the head. He was 
taken immediately, and sent to prison, tried for his 
life, found guilty, and condemned to be hanged.. 
I went over to Bury to visit him, and at the 
wish of the chaplain, who was old, and in infirm 
health, I agreed to take his place in the cell and on 
the scaffold with my wreteued parishioner. The 
day for his execution was fixed. On the previous 
morning, when entering the prison, the figure of a 
man standing in the gateway attracted my atten- 
tion. I did not wonder, when told who and what 
he was, that I had felt a kind of instinctive horror 
at the sight of him. ‘That man, sir,’ said the 
governor, ‘ is the hangman ; and he is so inveter— 
ate a drunkard, that we shall have to shut him up 
in close confinement all night, to keep him sober 
and ready for the execution to-morrow morning, 
We could not employ him except on that condition, 
and as he receives a large fee, he allows himself to 
be locked up.’ I have before me now the image 
of that most forbidding figure, his countenance, 
his manner, and the very dress he wore; the flat 
cadaverous features, the small eyes with their 
cunning twinkle, the wide mouth with a per- 

etual smile circling the thin compressed lipe the 
ank, dark, greasy hair, smoothly plastered down 
over his low forehvad ; the short-necked, broad-set’ 
frame; the loose thread-bare blue coat, with a 
greasy glaze upon the cuffs and elbows, with large 
tarnished brass buttons; the breeches of dark 
green velveteen, with the same greasy glaze on 
the knees ; the cotton stockings of a dingy white,. 
and the high-low shoes upon his broad splay feet. 
He was the chief executioner in the kingdom, the 
Jack Ketch of Newgate, and sent for whenever an 
execution took place in the provincial towns. He 
had come from Norwich that morning, and, as the 
worthy governor told me, was out of humour 





had been discovered that he was the leading Villain 


because the man whom he had been summoned to 
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hang had been reprieved. He had just been com- | 
plaining of the interruption he had met with, | 
saying that it was a hard thing that business was 

not allowed to go on in its proper course. In my 

disgust at what I heard, I could not resist going 

up to him, and telling him gravely how glad I 

was to hear that the execution at Norwich had | 
been stopped, and that it ought to be a subject of 

congratulation to him that he was spared, at least 

on that occasion, the dreadful office of taking away | 
a fellow-creature’s life. But he was a match for | 
me, and made some unmeaning reply with a soft 

and oily voice. It was evident that he was fully | 
conscious of being a person of importance. He | 
was extremely civil, and some days after, when I | 
knew him better, and happened to ask his name, 
he replied glibly, ‘ Thomas Foxen, at your plea- 
sure, sir; shall I write it down ?’ 

“ As I stood conversing with him, and thought 
of the character he bore as an habitual drunkard, 
and that the office which he held was one which 
separated him from the sympathies, and almost 
from the companionship of his fellow-men, the ir- 
resistible disgust with which I had at first shrunk 
from him was changed into a deep and unaffected 
compassion. ‘ Does any one,’ I said to myself, 
‘feel for or even think of the spiritual necessities 
of this wretched man? Is there one friendly voice 
toremind him of that awful day when he, who has 
been the executioner of the sentence of the earthly 
judge, shall stand side by side with the convicted 
criminals who have died by his hands, before the 
tribunal of the great Judge of heaven and earth? 
Has there been one to point out to him that meek 
and innocent Jesus, who also died under the hands 
of the executioner? Has there been one to be- 
seech him to seek and find a Redeemer and Deli- 
verer, now, in Him who shall come hereafter to be 
our judge ; even in Him who died for our sins and 
rose again for our justification?’ Mildly, but 
earnestly, I put the question to him: ‘ Have you 
ever thought of that day—are you prepared for it 
—when you also will be forced to leave this world, 
and to stand side by side with those who have died 
by your hands; and when you yourself will have 
to answer, as well as they, before the judgment- 
bar of the great God, and of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to give an account of the deeds done 
in the body P’ 

* But alas! I found it impossible, so far as I 
could judge, to make any impression upon that 
impenetrable man. He was not in the least 
angered or provoked. The arrow which had been 
shot forth pierced not the rhinoceros-hide, grazed | 
not even the surface, but glided off, leaving it as | 
smooth as if it had not touched it. With his usual | 
smile, and with a tone of drawling softness, he | 
said, ‘I love to hear you talk, sir; and, dear me, | 
how pleased my wife would be, if she could hear | 
you; she is a very religious woman.’ [I said no 
more. The insinuating smile with which he met | 
my grave and earnest look, the drawling voice and | 
maudlin manner, sickened me to the very heart. | 
I turned the subject and said, ‘I am anxious to | 
know under what circumstances you could have | 
been led to undertake your present office.’ ‘ Why, | 
sir,’ he replied, ‘if was just this: when Belling. | 
ham was hanged—as you may remember, sir, for | 
the murder of Mr. Percival in the lobby of the | 





| 701. at command. 


House of Commons—they hired my cart to eonvey 
the body, and soon after, the place I fill was vacant, 
Well, I thought to myself, why should not I come 
forward and apply for the situation? You know, 
sir, there must be some one to execute his majesty’s 
laws; some one was wanted for the place, for his 
majesty’s laws must be executed; don’t you think 
so?’ I could only reply in the affirmative, 
‘But it must have been a painful office to you,’ I 
said. ‘ At first, sir. Yes, at first; but use, sir— 
one gets used to it. I did feel very queer and odd 
for a time or two; but I go through it now as a 
matter of business; it is my business, and I flatter 
myself that I am a skilful hand at it, and I can 
save the poor creatures from a deal of suffering by 
my dexterity and experience.’ He went on to 


speak of two or three executions with a kind of || 


enthusiasm in the business which I could not have 
believed any human being, with human feelings, 
could possibly have felt; but that he did feel it, I 
could not doubt. Iheard him in silence, wonder. 
ing within myself; my disgust inereased, but my 
mind was unconsciously interested by so new and 
yet so loathsome an exhibition of human nature, 
I might have thought, had I not seen his unchang- 
ing smile and witnessed the fondness with with he 
dwelt on the details of an execution, that he had 
fled to drunkenness to banish thought; but had 
my reader heard him speak of those details, as 


if he looked back to them with a positive com- | 
placency, he would agree with me that the feel. 
ings of that man were never shocked by the hor. | 


rors of the scaffold and of the death-struggle.” 





A VISIT TO THE SAILORS’ HOME AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 
TURNING away on a recent occasion from the exciting 


preparations for contemplated warfare, the bustle in | 
the dockyards, the crowds on the Hard, and the fine | 
spectacle of the cannonade from the fleet at Spithead, | 
we drove through some narrow gloomy streets to the | 
Numerous | 
stories relating to the proverbial extravagance of | 
“Jack ashore” had long been familiar to me; and | 


Sailors’ Home, in Queen-street, Portsea. 


from what I have heard of sailors from those who 


know them best, I feel convinced that the old story of | 
the man-of-war’s-man who made sandwiches of bank- | 
notes and eat them is not altogether a caricature. Sai- | 


lors, cooped up under strict discipline within their 


wooden walls, frequently for several months at a time, | 
without any opportunity of spending money, or any | 


provocative to save it, are of all people the most likely 
to be imposed upon when, after a long cruise, they are 


paid off with plenty of money in their pockets, and, | 
suddenly freed from the restraints of discipline, are | 
turned loose in large sea-port towns, where the artful | 
The prey is well | 
worth securing, for the men have sometimes 60/. or | 
The lodging-houses to which, for | 
| want of better, they are compelled to resort, are often | 
of the very lowest description, and their keepers ini | 
quitous, filthy, and thievish. Every sort of imposition | 
is freely practised, and redress is most difficult to ob- | 


and vicious lie in wait for them. 


tain. Since the Lisbon fleet arrived at Portsmouth, a 
nan, going for a night to one of these dens, paid in the 
morning for his bed and breakfast the sum of 5/., which 
was demanded from him, 

For some years past it has been a subject of the 
deepest regret to many good men, that those who de- 
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fend their country abroad should be the prey of sharp- | lings to 407. A seaman, while we were there, brought 
ers at home; and at length captain Elliot, an excellent | 80/. to captain Johnston. Each depositor receives a 
and practical man, took a house near the London | ticket, and can apply for money from his store in 
docks, and furnished it as a lodging-house for sailors. | small sums as he wants it, a regular aceount being kept 
He was not very successful at first ; the numerous class | of the disbursements. It is most difficult to induce 
of persons who live by the recklessness and ignorance | sailors to patronize savings banks; but a beginning is 
of sailors raised a loud outcry, and set the persons for being made in this direction, and we were told that 
whose benefit it was intended against it by telling them | one of these proverbially improvident persons had 1054. 
captain Elliot was going to “make a purse out of | in the bank, another had 50/., and another 301 As 
them,” or turn them into “a set of sneaking method- | much as 6000/. has been placed in captain Johnston’s 
ists.” Even some of those who were most desirous to | hands during the last two years by some of the 17,000 
see the condition of sailors ameliorated held aloof at | persons who have been temporary inmates of the Home 
first from what they were pleased to term an experi- | during that period. 
ment. However, one by one, sailors would come in for The terms for board and lodging in this admirable 
a night’s lodging ; and having once been, would return, | institution are very reasonable. No spirits are ad- 
bringing others with them, till, in the increasing num- | mitted. Sailors on going to sea are permitted to 
bers of those who came, and several other encouraging | leave their property in charge of the superintendent, 
circumstances connected with the scheme, captain El- with their names affixed to it. ‘Newspapers and perio- 
liot found the reward of his persevering exertions, | dicals are supplied to the inmates, and a school is held 
Now, aided by some friends, the accommodation was | in the evening, at which reading, writing, arithmetic, 
largely increased ; and captain Elliot, abandoning ease, | and navigation are taught. Honest Jack, in spite of 
and to a certain extent society and position, went down | the efforts made by “crimps” and “sharks,” is beginning 
and lived at the docks, to superintend the work he had | to understand his own interest, as may be seen from 
so generously begun. The London Sailors’ Home has | the fact that the number of inmates in 1853 exceeded 
thus proved a model for those at Liverpool and Ports- | that in 1852 by nearly 4000. The old school of naval 








mouth, which last, through the patronage of her | 


majesty and Prince Albert, has received the name of 
the Royal Sailors’ Home. 
On rapping at the door, on our visit, it was opened 


'| bya respectable-looking man, who at once took us to 
| the superintendent, captain Johnston, R.N., whose 
| geal and intelligent supervision preserve the establish- 
| ment in its present state of efficiency. 


We were first 
taken into a large, lofty, and well-ventilated sitting- 


) room, containing a well-selected library, a very large 


terrestrial globe, and several maps, including two re- 
cently added ones of the Baltic and Black Seas. Five 
man-of-war’s men and one merchant seaman were sit- 
ting round the stove, reading “ Robinson Crusoe,” the 
“Leisure Hour,” and “ Chambers’ Journal.” 

We next went upstairs to one of the dormitories, 
containing eight cabins, each having a small iron bed- 


|| stead, a chair, and a Bible, and quite shyt out from the 


restof the room. These cabins far exceeded in airiness 


|| and equalled in comfort any in our largest passenger 


steamers. We visited several of these dormitories, 


| which, with the enlargements now in progress, will 
| contain 142 separate cabins and 60 spare beds for 


casual lodgers. 
We visited also the baths and washhouse, which are 


| scrupulously clean; and then the dining-room, a large, 
|| well-lighted, whitewashed apartment, capable of din- 


ing 150 persons, with the floor, tables, and benches 


officers were strongly opposed both to the education of 
seamen and their moral improvement; but this is an 
age of better feelings, and those who thought that the 
sailor most drunken and riotous on shore was the 
easiest to flog into submission at sea are passing away; 
and a majority of our present naval officers give their 
active patronage to all schemes for the improvement 
of their subordinates. 

We left the Sailor’s Home deeply interested in its 
success, and gratified with the courtesy of the super- 
intendent. A very different scene awaited us at 
another resort of sailors, the common Hard, which for 
the sake of contrast, 1 will describe. 

The Hard is a horrible locality. All the houses not 
taverns, with vulgar names, are pawnbrokers and slop 
shops. The windows of most were full of giant pla- 
cards, offering unheard-of advantages, even beyond 
death, to men patriotic enough to serve their country 
in various ships with most belligerent names. Large 
flags waved from the upper windows of most of these 
taverns. There was a noisy crowd of most discordant 
component parts, naval captains and lieutenants, 
with swords and epaulettes, marines in scarlet faced 
with white, and little naval cadets with gold-banded 
caps, looking forward to prize-money, and “ peerages 
or Westminster Abbey.” There were files of royal 
artillery and highlanders with kilts and waving plumes, 
and real “ hearts of oak,” by hiindreds looking gloomy 





serabbed to a dazzling whiteness. The kitchen was the | and overworked, and regular old “salts,” with quids 





next point of interest, where the viands are cooked by | of tobacco in their cheeks, wishing the “hemperer of 
m admirable adjustment of gas jets. In the larder | Rooshee” on the point of their cutlasses. There were 
there were none but the best pieces of meat, legs of | boys eager for novelty, and volunteers in white smocks, 
mutton, and sirloins and rounds of beef. fresh from jail or the country. There were crowds of 

The skittle-ground at the back of the building is | people besieging the dockyard gates, with difficulty 
scarcely a greater attraction than the library, to which | kept back by the sentries on duty, and hundreds of 
900 volumes have been contributed, most of them being | women, some clean and sorrowful looking, others 
books combining amusement with instruction. Within | slatternly and uproarious. At the stairs, boats were 
the last few months, several new beer-houses have been | thumping and women shrieking, and boatmen bawling 
established in the immediate vicinity of the Home, for | louder than all. Above this babel thundered the cannon 








the purpose of enticing those who are on their way to | from the fleet, telling us that we were on the eve of 
it to stop short of the mark; and the drunkenness and | that war which has since burst out. The contrast. be- 
brawls which have been the consequence have deter- | tween the dirty drunken sailors staggering out of these 
mined the directors to close the establishment at cleven | taverns, and the clean, intelligent-looking, respect- 
O'clock at night—a restriction which has been pro- | able inmates of the Sailor’s Home, was so great as to 
ductive of salutary consequences. | make an impression upon even the most casual observer. 
In the superintendent’s room the savings of the That such an institution may continue to prosper, and 
seamen are kept, in a most primitive manner, in canvass | rescue numbers of our gallaut seamen from the clutches 
bags in a strong iron box. We saw about twenty of | of their worst enemies, is a wish which I am sure will 
ese bags, containing sums varying from a few shil- | be echoed by my readers. 
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Tue Guass Trape.—tIn a lecture, lately delivered in 
Sunderland, by Mr. James Hartley,.on the art and 
mannfacture of glass, the following interesting facts were 
stated in reference to that trade :—“ Previous to the repeal 
of the glass duty, in 1845, there were fourteen companies 
engaged in the manufacture of crown and sheet glass ; they 
were increased during 1846 and 1847 to twenty-four, and 
now are reduced to ten. In 1844, the last year of the 
duty, there was made by the fourteen companies 6700 tons 
of crown and sheet glass, paying 500,0002. duty; there are 
now ten companies working 7 furnaces, with 284 pots, 
making 35,500,000 feet annually, equal to 15,000 tons, 
value 225,000/., being an increase of considerably more 
than cent. per cent., and at a charge to the public of less 
than one-half of the former duty. In polished plate there 
are six companies, being the same as existed in 1837, anid, 
consequently, their number has remained stationary since 
the repeal of the duty, but their production is estimated to 
have doubled. They now make 3,000,000 feet of polished 
oe annually, equal to 5500 tons, valued at 450,000/, 

Hartley’s patent rough plate, which has only been fairly 
in the market about two years, the quantity now manufac- 
tured annually is 2,240,000 feet of 2lb. to the foot, valued 
at 30,0002. The produce of the little kingdom of jum, 
the greatest glass-producing ae in the. world, is 
50,000,000 feet of sheet glass annually, equal to 22,300 
tons, or 26 per cent. more than is madein England of both 
crown and sheet glass. They export of this quantity 85 
per cent., of which 6 per cent. comes to England, and they 
retain 15 per cent. for home consumption; England re- 
tains 85 per cent. of its produce for home consumption, and 
exports 15 per cent., being about double what she imports. 
In Hartley and Co.’s glass tariff there are 7329 figures ; 
also 17 descriptions of glass, with 51 thicknesses.” 

A Fitrgr yor-tae Cotracr.—An excellent filter for 
the cottage may be made in the following way :—Get an 
old tub, and having bored a number of holes in the bottom; 
fill it half full of fine sand, gravel, and small stone; laid 
alternately ; place this to stand in the cistern, or in a larger 
tub, so that. the water required to be cleansed. may risé 
through the sand, etc. ; .it can then be dipped out with a 
cup as.wanted, and will be fine as crystal. This is at 
once the most effectual and cheapest purifier of the limpid 
fluid that can be contrived. 


Trazan’s Watt.—Trajan’s Wall, built originally by 
the emperor Trajan to defend the.Roman provinces of 
Moesia from barbarian incursions, is about 35 or 40 English 
miles in length from the Danube to the Black Sea, It is 
about eight or ten feet high; and the Turks have now 
cleared the fosse in front of it, whilst the western portion 
is still further and independently strengthened by a line of 
deep lakes, and by the deep swampy vale or dell of Kara-sti? 
The line is one of imposing strength; and about 1000 or 
2000 feet (for the distance varies) to the sonth of the 
rampart we have just described, runs auother rampart, 
ss x similar character and. strength called the South 


Hovsgtess Cuasses.—The population sleeping in 
barns, in tents, and in the open air, consisting chiefly 


of gipsies, beggars, criminals, and the like, ther with 
some honest but unfortunate people out of employment, or 
only ceeearns employed, was 18,249 in 1851. It is 
mentioned as a curious trait of gipsy feeling, that a whole 
tribe struck*their tents, and 


into another parish, in 
order to escape enumeration. 


Curtous CALCULATION TO ILLUSTRATE PopuLa- 
tron.--If all the people of Great Britain had to pass 
through London in procession, four abreast, and every 
facility was afforded for their free and uninterrupted pas- 
sage, during 12 hours daily, Sundays excepted, it would 
take nearly three months for the whole piiation of Great 
Britain to file through, at quick march, four deep. To 
count them singly, at the rate of one a second, would take 
a year and a half, assuming that the same number of hours 
daily were occupied, and that Sundays also were excepted. 
Cheshire’s Results of the Census. 





Punctvuation.—The following example of bad punctua- 
tion strongly illustrates the necessity of putting stops in 
their proper places :— Cesar entered on his head, his 
helmet on his feet, armed sandals upon his brow, there 
was a cloud in his night hand, his faithful sword in his eye, 
- augry glare saying nothing, he sat down.”—Punctuate 
it right. 


Tae American Mitx Trez.—What most interested 
us, however, were several large logs of the masseranduba, 
or milk-tree. On our way through the forest we had seen 
some trunks much notched by persons who had been ex- 
tracting the milk. It is one of the noblest trees of the 
forest, rising with a straight stem to an enormous height. 
The timber is very hard, fine-grained, and durable, and is 
valuable for works which are much exposed to the weather, 
The fruit is eatable, and very good, the size of a small ap- 
ple, and full of a rich and very juicy pulp. But strangest 
of all is the vegetablé milk, which exades in abundance 
when the bark is cut : it-has about the consistence of thick 
cream, and but fora very slight peculiar taste could scarcely 
be distinguished from the genuine product of the cow. 
Mr, Leavens ordered a man_to tap some logs that had lain 
nearly a month in the yard. He cut several notches in the 
bark with au axe, andina minute the rich sap was runni 
out in great quantities. It was collected in a basin, dilu 
with water, strained, ahd brought up at tea-time and break- 
fast next morning. . The peculiar flavour of the milk seemed 
rather to improve the quality of the tea and give it as good 
a colour as rich cream; in coffée it is Mae A ome Mr. 
Leavens informed us that. he had made a of it, and 
that, though it had a curious dark colour, it was very well 
tasted... The milk is also used for glue, and is said to be as 
durable as that made use of by carpenters. _ As a specimen 
of its capabilities in this line,. Mr. Leavens showed us a 
violin he had made, the belly-board of which, formed of 
two pieces, he had glued together with it applied fresh from 
the tree, without any preparation, “. It had” been done two 
years ; the instrument had been" im constant use, and the 
joint was now perfectly Food and sound throughout its 
whole length.: As the milk hardehs by exposure‘to air, it 
becomes a very tough, slightly-elastic ‘substance, much re- 
sembling gutta-percha ;. but, not having the property of 
being softened by hot water, is not likely to become. so 
extensively useful as that article— Wallace’s Travels on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro. : 


Tue “Bap Buack Sza !”—This is.the character that 
stormy lake has ,acquired in the estimation: of ‘its neigh- 
bours at Constantinople. Of 1000 vessels which skim 
over its waters every year, 500 are said to be wrecked as a 
matter of course. . The wind sometimes will blow from all 


the four quarters of heaven within two hours’ time, agitat- 


ing the waters like a boiling caldron.’ ‘Dense fegs obscure 
the air during.the.winter, by the assistance‘of which the’ 


Turkish vessels mistake. the entrance of a valley called the: 


False Bogaz ‘for.the entrance of the Bosphorus, and are 
wrecked there-perpetually. | I-have seen dead bodies float- 
ing about in that part of the sea, where I first’ becamo, ac- 
quainted with the fact that the corpse of a woman floats 
upon its back, while that of man floats upon its face. In 
short, at,.Constantinople they say that everything that is 
bad comes from the Black Sea: the plague, the Russians, 
the fogs, and the cold, all come from thence.—Curzon’s 
Armenia. 
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